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BRANCH NOTES 


OTAGO BRANCH: 


THE OTAGO BRANCH, at its monthly meeting on September 
12th, took the opportunity of Miss Carnell’s visit to Dune- 
din to discuss olde how the Library Training Scheme. 

The Branch considered the scheme as a whole to be an 
excellent one, and admirably suited to the special conditions 
obtaining in New Zealand. The points discussed were 
mainly constitutional, the only comment on the course itself 
being the suggestion that Section B (novelists since 1920) 
of the Reading Course be compulsory for the general certi- 
ficate and that the other reading for this certificate be 
chosen from any sections. 

Other suggestions were that the examiners should be 
drawn from the panel of tutors, that some provision be made 
for people to enter the course who had been, but no longer 
were employed in a library, that libraries should take the 
responsibility of paying the fees of those of their staff work- 
ing for the certificate, and that after three months students 
be allowed if they wish to go on to another _— of the course. 
There was also a lengthy discussion on the advisability of 
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admitting applicants who were not actually employed in a 
library. On this question, opinion was divided and no 
satisfactory conclusion was reached. 

During supper specialisation of book-buying was discussed, 
and Miss Carnell gave us some idea of what other branches 
were doing on the survey of local book resources undertaken 
by the Association this year. 


NOMINATIONS 


FOR COUNCIL ELECTION OF 
ORDINARY COUNCILLORS 


NOMINATIONS for the election of EIGHT 
ordinary members of the Council close at 5 p.m. on 
the 19th November. Any member of the Association 
may nominate any eligible person or persons for 
election in this capacity. Any institutional member 
may appoint the delegate or delegates to which it is 
entitled under the Rules to attend the next annual or 
general meeting of the Association, and any person 
so appointed and whose appointment has been com- 
municated to the Returning Officer before the day of 
the closing of nominations is eligible for election as 
an ordinary member of the Council. Any person so 
nominated as a delegate may also nominate any 
eliigible person or persons for election as an ordinary 
member of the Council. Every nomination for elec- 
tion as an ordinary member of the Council shall be 
in writing, and the consent of the person nominated 
shall be indicated by him in writing. If the consent 
of the candidate has not been given as above, such 
consent may be given by him in writing to the 
Returning Officer before the nominations are closed, 
and the nomination of any candidate whose nomina- 
tion is not duly given as aforesaid shall be void. 
There are eight vacancies for ordinary members of 
the Council. Nominations must be in the hands of 
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the Hon. Secretary (the Returning Officer) by 5 p.m. 
on the 19th November as set out above, and voting 
papers will then be sent out. These must be back in 
the hands of the Returning Officer by 5 p.m. on the 


10th December, 1941, to be included in the official 
count. 


GENERAL NEWS 


Honours List of Donors to Libraries. Librarians who have not yet 
notified the Hon. Secretary of major donations of various kinds 
which have been made to their libraries at any time are asked to 
send this information forward as soon as possible. 


Proceedings. Members are asked to make a correction on page 27 
of the Proceedings of the 1941 Conference:—the caption “Try it at 
the Library” should be amended to read “Try at the Library.” 


Personal. Mr A. G. Bagnall, Assistant Librarian, Alexander Turn- 
bull Library, has been seconded for the duration of the war for 
service with the Navy Department. Miss Alice Woodhouse is Acting 
Assistant Librarian in his absence. 


Correction. Members are asked to refer to NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES 
for August, 1941, page 21, line 12, and to correct the figure 500 to 
read 5,000. The complete sentence should read: “Today the Check 
List comprises over 5,000 entries.” Our apologies are due to Mr 
John Harris, Librarian, Otago University, who contributed the article 
on Union List of Serial Publications in New Zealand Libraries in 
which this error occurred. 


Special Issue. Miss R. C. Reid, of the Victoria University College 
Library, Hon. Secretary of the University and Research Section, is 
arranging a Special Libraries issue for November. 


Herbert Baillie. A short extract from an article by Helen E. Haines 
in The Library Journial, vol. 66, August 1941, gives some idea of the 
friendship which existed between the late Mr Baillie and his Ameri- 
can colleagues :— 

“In 1902, when Mr Baillie was appointed by the city council to a 
position in the Wellington Library, his first step was to write to the 
Publishers’ Weekly office, in New York, asking for any advice, sug- 
gestions, or printed materials that would help him fit himself for 
library work, His letter was passed on to me at The Library Journal 
editorial desk and thus I entered upon a personal-professional friend- 
ship that flourished ‘sight unseen’ through forty years.... Only a 
year ago, in one of his letters, Herbert Baillie remarked that all the 
library training he ever had came from .. . the ‘American corres- 
pondence method’; and added, ‘We didn’t do so badly did we?’... 
He found cordial responsiveness in the A.L.A., and had won many 
friends among American librarians when, in 1908, he made the visit 
to the United States that was the highlight of his library career and 
illuminated with continuing rays of fellowship all the years that fol- 
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lowed. He attended the Minnetonka Conference, visited many lib- 
raries, and always cherished happy personal memories of the Ameri- 
can libraries he then came to know, not by letter only, but through 
sight and speech. . .. Through these last two years of darkening war 
shadow, Herbert Baillie’s spirit never weakened. His letters kept 
their wide-ranging interest, their kindliness, humor, vigor of thought, 
and broad understanding.” 


Alexander Turnbull Library. The Librarian reports that the total 
number of books catalogued is now just over 60,000. The number 
of readers has been about 3,000, which is a decline approaching pre- 
Centennial figures. The celebration during 1940 of the five-hundredth 
anniversary of the invention of printing gave an opportunity for the 
library to display some of its treasures of early printing and fine 
modern printing. Other displays during the year included Pageant 
of English Literature, Colonization of New Zealand, Literary anni- 
versaries of 1940, London, New Zealand’s part in the Great War of 
1914-18. A long list of important donations is given, including the 
Robert and Mary Hogg Bequest of Poetry and Scots literature, about 
which a separate brochure has been published. 


War Library Service—a Tribute. Major C. J. Williams, late of 
Wairarapa College, Masterton, from the Middle East, says in a letter 
to the Hon. Secretary: “In hospital, we’ve appreciated the books 
sent out per the Country Library Service—I’ve done more reading 
in the last ten days than in the previous two years.” He asks that 
his appreciation be conveyed to the Director of the Service. Major 
Williams was at the time almost due for discharge from hospital 
after a foot injury. He had been through the campaign in Greece. 

Every effort has, of course, been made by the War Library Service 
to send material for hospital use, and the need is still great for 
supplies of first-class material. Major Williams’ letter is a sufficient 
indication of how it will be received. 

The letter contained news of Captain W. W. Mason (Hutt Valley 
High School) and Captain G. L. Mather (Hawera High School), both 
of whom were well. 


AUCKLAND UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE LIBRARY 





By Miss A. E. Mincuin, Librarian 
Auckland University College 





THE AUCKLAND UNIVERSITY COUNCIL met on February 19th, 
1883, in the old District Court House, a building which was 
to serve as a University for seven years, and which was com- 
sed of one large room 28 feet by 50 feet surrounded on 
oth sides by small rooms, with a lean-to roof. Paper and 
scrim hung loose everywhere, there was no furniture and the 
whole building was in thorough disrepair. 
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Assets for 1883 amounted to £6,750 and henceforth there 
was to be a Government grant of £4,000 p.a. There were 
no endowments. Fees were to be part of the teaching staff's 
emolument. Four professors at salaries of £700 each were 
arriving. 

Events in the history of the College which were to 
influence library development were as follows: 

1885. Land reserves were acquired which have yielded an 
income varying from £609 in 1888 to £1,843 in 1940. 

1904. Additional grant of £1,500 increased in 1906 to 
ear for support of Commerce and Mines and 

ngineering. 

1914. Additional statutory grant of £5,000 in lieu of 1904 
grant. National endowment £1,880 p.a. University 
of N.Z. national endowment £940 p.a. 

1919. Grant of £100,000 for building together with addi- 
tional statutory grant of £2,500. 

1928. Grant for Architecture £1,250 p.a., Education £850 


p.a. 
1938. Grant for Engineering £2,300 p.a. (increased 1939 
to £2,650). 


1939. Grant for year £17,654. Grant for Music £250 p.a. 
Library 
From 1883 to 1890, there was no library accommodation. 


Only the large room in the old District Courthouse could be 
used as a class room, and it became the home of Chemistry, 
Geology, etc., the smaller rooms being used as laboratories. 
Other lectures were given elsewhere in rooms used also for 
other purposes and Council reports that books for English 
— Classics had to be taken to the Professor’s home in Par- 
nell. 

In 1890, the College moved to the Parliamentary Build- 
ings, a pleasant but deserted room some 20 feet by 45 feet 
housing the library. 

The Arts departments moved to the Old Grammar School 
building in 1917, and the Assembly Hall became the library. 
It was a room 28 feet by 55 feet, occupying a position in the 
centre of the building and lacking in light and outlook. 

Science departments were established in an enlarged 
Choral Hall building, a few minutes walking distance from 
the Old Grammar School, engineering having a separate 
building, and departmental science and engineering libra- 
ries became established and still exist. 

When the present University building was finished in 
1926, the south wing became the Library. Although the 
Library has many architectural defects from a functional 
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viewpoint, it is a very light and pleasing place. It has a 
floor space of 5640 square feet, together with a workroom. 
Unfortunately, stack accommodation has proved inadequate, 
and range after range has had to be added in the Reading 
Room. In a year or two, accommodation will be taxed to 
the utmost. 
Finance 

Auckland University Library was for many years the 
Cinderella of University Libraries in New Zealand. During 
the first ten years, only £375 was spent on its establishment. 
During the same years, Otago spent £678, Canterbury 
£1,038. During Victoria’s first ten years, £1,263 were 
expended. 


Funds for Library Material 

Nor did Auckland receive any nucleus collection nor 

ublic subscription fund, as did Otago. Council launched 
its library in 1884 with £37. They were not again to buy 
books till 1887, and then only £27 was spent for “books and 
stationery.” Yet it was resolved “that books be obtained 
from England . . . and that they be uniformly bound in full 
calf with gold lettering.” 


Period. Average Funds. Courses. 

1884-1903 £78 p.a. English, Classics, Mathematics, 
Chemistry, etc., Geology, Bio- 
logy, French, Music, Drawing. 

1904-1923 £278 p.a. Courses added: Philosophy, 
History, Economics, Education, 
Commerce, Mining and En- 
gineering, Architecture. 

1924-1939 £1,014 p.a. Courses added: Forestry (now 
withdrawn), Journalism, Den- 
tistry (Mining withdrawn). 


In 1921, book funds were apportioned among the various 
departments, each being allocated a certain number of units. 
If funds increased, the amount of the unit was to increase. 
The system still holds. Periodical funds are also apportioned 
among the different departments. 


Staff, Salaries, Hours, etc. 

From 1883-1894, the Registrar, who was also Librarian, 
attended between 10 a.m.—12 noon. One gathers he had 
little time for library matters. Office work grew, and hours 
increased to five a day. In 1900, an assistant was added and 

art of her duties was the issue of library books, but the 
ibrary was still unattended. In December 1917, a Librarian 
with experience as a cataloguer was appointed at £150 p.a. 
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In 1926, the Library of the B.M.A. (Auckland branch) 
was handed over to the University with a grant of £50 p.a. 
towards staffing. An untrained assistant was appointed at 
£130—£150 p.a. and the Library was now attended from 9 
a.m. to 9.30 p.m. On her resignation in 1930, a first-year 
student was appointed at £75 p.a. In 1932-33, the Librarian 
was fortunate enough to have a year at the School of Library 
Science, Michigan University. In 1934, two junior assist- 
ants (both students) were appointed in place of the assistant 
librarian who had resigned. When the Carnegie Grant was 
made in 1936, another student was appointed. These last 
three assistants are still on the staff, have completed their 
degrees, and one has her A.L.A. 

A comparison between salaries during 1935 and 1940 is 
given below: 

1935. 1940. 
Librarian uw. £251 (actual) £400 
Ist Assistant £100 £189 
2nd Assistant £ 75 £139 
3rd Assistant £130 
Part-time Assistant £ 28 


Administration, Organization, etc. 


For some years, the Council as a whole dealt with all 
library matters. In 1888, a Library Committee of Council 
was appointed, to consider certain library matters. By 1890, 
lists of books desired were to be passed (1) by Professorial 
Board (2) by the Library Committee. Council itself fre- 
— initiated purchases and in June 1902, it was found 
that an autocratic Chairman of Council had already spent 
locally £65 out of a grant for £100 for the year. When the 
difficult problem faced Council, of efficient organization of 
a library with no one in attendance and no catalogue, the 
— was always referred to the Professorial Board, and 
they were asked “to devise some inexpensive mode of man- 
aging the use of books.in the Library” or “to impress on 
students each term the importance of loyalty to the 
Registrar.” The Student Association appealed to Council 
to employ student aid to make a catalogue and to attend in 
the Library. Nothing was done about a Catalogue till 1913, 
or about an attendant till 1917. 

In 1913, two representatives of the Board were elected to 
Council and took their place on the Library Committee. In 
1917, the new Registrar taking his duties as Librarian 
seriously, bought locally books of his own choosing for 
various departments. He resigned in 1922. Actual admin- 
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istration of the Library passed, at this period, from the 
Library Committee to the Registrar and President. In 1927, 
the Council resolved that the President and the Registrar 
were to deal with a fund for buying general books. 

In 1933, a Library Committee again resumed control of 
library policy. It was a Committee of Council with one 
professor. Since 1934, the Committee has been elected from 
the Professorial Board, the Librarian being now a full 
member. 


Catalogue and Classification 


From 1892 to 1913, the question of a Catalogue for the 
Library keeps re-appearing in Council minutes. Council 
was wedded to the idea of a printed catalogue, but it never 
materialised. In 1896, the Registrar was instructed to make 
a catalogue, and one was made in a ledger. Entries subse- 
quent to 1896 made the alphabetic order erratic and by 1907 
students complain of the difficulty of finding entries. In 
1913 Mr Ernest J. Bell, now of Christchurch, made a card 
catalogue of the 6097 v., and a shelf-list of books. 

In 1917, the Library Committee decided to adopt the 
Dewey Classification and Mr H. L. James of the General 
Assembly Library gave a fortnight to pencilling classifica- 
tions into College library books. When books were re- 
arranged on the shelves, certain professors stood aghast to 
find that the classification had separated books bought on 
departmental funds, and in the cause of preventing their 
separation, many battles have since been waged. 


Borrowing Statistics and Stock 


An old fragment of a borrowing book of 1899 enables us 
to make a comparison between borrowing figures then and 
later. 

Books Students 

Sept. 4th-18th. borrowed. enrolled. 
1899 2 220 
1921 155 1000 
1940 1043 1132 


The number of volumes now catalogued (including 
books, pamphlets, and bound periodical volumes) was in 
December 1939, 41,543. 


Donations 


The first donation received by the Library in 1883 was 
a pamphlet “Vestiges of a broken plural in Hebrew” a 
somewhat specialised book for the needs of that time. Mac- 
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millan, publishers, sent many hundreds of English “School 
texts," and owing to the poverty of the Library at the time, 
many must have been welcome additions. 

The first important donation received (1894) was 1500 v. 
from the late Professor Pond. Two collections containing 
valuable New Zealand books were given, one in 1918 by the 
Rev. R. B. Kidd’s family, and one in 1925 by Sir George 
Fowlds. 

In 1932 Professor Paterson bequeathed a valuable Classics 
and Old Testament literature collection of 2000 volumes, 
together with £1,000 to be invested for upkeep. 

Last and chief benefactor of the Library has been the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York. From it have been 
received important collections in Education and Psychology, 
and in Music. In 1936-1938 came their magnificent grant of 
$15,000 for undergraduate reading. The Library also 
houses their wonderful Art Teaching Set given to the City 
of Auckland in 1934. 


LIBRARIES AND INDUSTRY 


(A Special Section Supplied by the Otago Branch) 





Introduction by JoHN Harris, Librarian, Otago University 





DURING THE LAST CENTURY, and particularly during the last 
twenty years, industry has undergone startling changes. 
Those changes are of more than academic interest to 
librarians. For libraries have played a not unimportant 
art. In England, and in New Zealand, the first public 
ibraries were commonly called Mechanics Institutes. They 
originated in the urgent demand for trained mechanics 
created by the rapid advance of the industrial revolution. 
Since those days development has been more in the direc- 
tion of specialisation. Industry has had to make more and 
more use of science. The private formula and the know- 
ledge passed down from father to son may still be found 
in odd branches, but the main stream of industry relies on 
large scale research and co-operation. It may take the form 
of a complete overthrow of private barriers and the pooling 
of all scientific and technical knowledge as in the Soviet 
Union, or the development of gigantic monopolies and 
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combines such as Imperial Chemicals, International Tin, 
and Royal Dutch Shell in England. 

Whatever form it takes the important fact for librarians 
is that industry needs information and data on the widest 
possible scale. It needs it on the technological side to invent 
new processes, to solve old problems. It needs the results 
of research in chemistry and physics throughout the world. 
It wants technical training for some at least of its employees. 
It wants data on industrial hygiene and factory organisation. 
It wants access to every kind of information about raw 
materials and world markets. There is hardly a figure in an 
official year book or a name in a telephone directory that is 
not sooner or later picked out and made to serve its pur- 
poses. 

Libraries have been developed in different ways to meet 
these demands. Large concerns in England and America 

o to the extent of setting up their own special libraries and 

information bureaux. Particular industries combine for the 
same purpose as in the case of the British Non-Ferrous 
Metals Association, which has one of the most efficient 
libraries in Great Britain. Everywhere use is made of 
existing public and special libraries. In fact it should be 
noted that the special industrial libraries referred to are 
more in the nature of information bureaux than libraries 
in the popular sense. Their book stock is usually limited 
to a few reference tools, their main concern is a_ highly 
efficient staff. For actual literature they rely on existing 
libraries of a public nature. 

To what extent does this apply in New Zealand? Are 
our libraries used by industry, do they provide all that it 
wanted, could they play a more efficient role? If they are 
not used what alternative sources of information are used? 
It is in an attempt to answer such questions that the Otago 
Branch of the N.Z.L.A. has slammed an investigation of the 
position in Dunedin. 

The results presented here amount to no more than a 
progress report embodying relevant opinions and informa- 
tion so far elicited. Any value it has lies rather in showing 
the nature of the problem and lines of inquiry than in giv- 
ing any final or comprehensive picture. 


DUNEDIN SURVEY 
PRELIMINARY CONSIDERATION 


The first question that ane ge itself in a survey of this 
nature is, “What are the local industries?” It is no good 
simply noting the strength of library holdings in certain of 
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the useful and industrial arts. It is little use for Dunedin 
to possess the world’s most comprehensive collection of 
literature on motor car manufacture when cars are not even 
assembled, much less made here. 

Our first reaction to this question was significant. Right 
at the start it became obvious that our group of professional 
librarians had no direct contact with any branch of industry. 
Teachers, artists, journalists, literateurs, scientists, politicians, 
these we knew from personal contact and provided for from 
our bookstacks. We had special libraries for lawyers, for 
theologians, for doctors and for botanists. But the nearest 
we could get to industry was through certain departments of 
the University Library such as the School of Mines Library. 

In the first place, then, it was obvious that there were 
no industrial libraries in the proper sense with trained 
librarians. 

Before going any further a meeting was arranged to dis- 
cuss the matter with certain non-librarians. We chose, as 
persons in close contact with local industry and yet in a 
position to view it objectively, Mr T. Conly and Miss L. 
E. Vial, Dunedin Vocational Guidance Officers, and Dr. R. 
Gardner, a consulting chemist who is also interested in 
economic problems. Their views helped us to get the 
matter in perspective. They are set forth here in sum- 
marised form. 


DOES INDUSTRY WANT LIBRARIES? 


Miss Vial, Women’s Vocational Guidance Officer, presents 
some significant information. She has interviewed employers 
in different firms with a view to learning the extent to which 
existing libraries are used and whether increased facilities 
would be profitable. Replies are divergent. A large cater- 
ing firm proclaims no need for books, certainly not for its 
employees. All formulae and recipes used are secret. Not 
even the bakers are allowed to know them. Only one girl 
is allowed to do the weighing. A suggestion that books 
might be of use from the scientific or dietetic point of view 
was not favourably received. 

Several firms of furriers want books for their sales staff. 
books giving information on skins, habits of animals, etc., 
sO as to interest customers and increase sales. For the 
ordinary workers they think books are unnecessary. ‘They 
merely need to know how to sew. Trade and scientific 
journals and technical books are necessary for the executive 
and technical staff. 
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A large millinery establishment employing 169 girls 
considers that no more than 2 per cent. would be interested 
in further study or the use of a reference library. A set of 
books on pattern designing has been provided, but was not 
even read by the employees. It woul’ be impossible to find 
a designer from amongst the 169 girls. 

In contrast to the above, several firms engaged in engineer- 
ing and soap manufacture want better libraries and more 
books. One man stated that industries cannot advance 
without extensive use of libraries. He feels strongly that 
books should be easily accessible and that industries should 
know where particular books are available. 

Summing =p. Miss Vial’s investigation shows that about 
95 per cent. of employees are regarded by industry as hack 
workers. For the other 5 per cent. reference libraries are 
considered essential. There seems to be a general lack of 

tential executives amongst New Zealand personnel. The 

lame for that lies as much with industry as with employees, 
she thinks. 


SOCIOLOGICAL ASPECTS 


“ New Zealand,” says Mr Conly, Dunedin’s Vocational 
Guidance Officer, “ cannot continue as a glorified cow farm. 
It is of the greatest urgency that we people in New Zealand 


be armed with every weapon of knowledge and skill for the 
fight against dictatorship and power politics. 

But technical knowledge in itself is not enough. Remem- 
ber that man does not live by skills alone. Expert techni- 
cians may make poor human beings. All the skill and cun- 
ning of their crafts may contribute little of real worth if 
that is all they bring. The time is past when men of 
academic culture lived apart from world affairs while others 
slaved in the turmoil of the world only as producers. 

Those heavy-booted Germans trampling the hallowed 
islands of the Aegean have technical education in plenty, 
but do you believe they ever give a thought to the lovers 
on Mitylene and her who sang of the pale vanished summer 
by the sea? 

No! To be whole men our young technicians require 
something to soften the utilitarian hardness of their studies. 
Together with technical books you must offer general 
literature, songs, and music. 

To what sort of boys, girls, men and women will you 
offer these books? Not to the mass of New Zealanders, for 
30 per cent. at least never carry their schooling past primary 
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standard, and of those who go to secondary schools a shock- 
ing number leave after the first 12-18 months. 

or, it must be confessed, will you be required to find 
books for the Plebs and Henry Dubs of the community. 
Employers do not want an educated democracy. In more 
than half the inquiries made to a Government Juvenile 
Employment Centre, employers stipulate that the young 
person must be under 16 years of age. In other words they 
want at least half their employees to be of lower educational 
standards. 

On the other side of the picture—the bright side—you have 
fourteen hundred students climbing up to evening classes 
at the Technical School after each day’s hard work. These 
are the people whose needs you must meet. 

To find what books are required I suggest you make a 
list of the works libraries in the city. Find out what books 
are used by the makers of agricultural implements, by shoe 
designers, by rope workers, or garment designers. Here you 
may find yourselves up against the narrow view that by 
divulging the nature of his library a manufacturer might 
make information available to competitors. Such a view 
is common.” 


BOOKS AND INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


Dr. Roy Gardner, D.Sc., F.1.C., thinks that librarians have 
a responsibility for building up as quickly as possible the 
technological sides of their libraries. He is well qualified 
to speak. As a consulting analytical chemist he is in close 
touch with local industrial problems. He has been inter- 
ested in the wider question of New Zealand’s industrial 
future, and his book “The Basis of Prosperity in New 
Zealand” (Coulls Somerville Wilkie; 1939) shows unusual 
understanding of basic factors. 

This country, he thinks, must have a large increase in 
both the scale and diversity of its manufacturing industries. 
Information will be required on a diversity of new subjects. 
He is particularly interested in the plan to arrange for at 
least one copy of every current non-fiction book to come 
into one or other of the country’s libraries. 

“ But,” he states, ‘““ when it comes to deciding whether a 
given book ought to have its permanent residence in, say, 
Dunedin rather than Auckland or vice versa, that seems to 
me to be a difficult question. Consider the major manufac- 
turing industries carried on in and about Dunedin—brewing, 
biscuit and confectionery manufacture, woollen mills, 
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sulphuric acid and superphosphate manufacture, various 
branches of the engineering industries and so on, besides 
the semi-primary industries of meat freezing and dairy 
produce making. (This is not intended to be anything like 
a complete list of local industries.) 

Not one of these industries is peculiar to this district. 
Every one is carried on in at least one other place in New 
Zealand and in many cases there are corresponding factories 
in or near all the four centres. Apart from some proprietary 
lines the only example I can think of at this moment of 
manufacture that is, or was until recently, peculiar to Dune- 
in is that of malt extract—and it so happens that on that 
subject there is not, so far as I have been able to find out, a 
single book of any importance in the English language. 
(There is a small book, of which I have a copy, in German.) 

As far as the well-established industries are concerned the 
importance of the question from a librarian’s point of view 
is lessened a little by the fact that the important books will, 
or ought to, be in the possession of the firms concerned, 
There is a definitely increasing tendency for large firms to 
have their own specialised libraries. It is of course still 
desirable for the libraries to have the books for the sake 
of people wishing to enter these industries or to qualify 
themselves for more important positions. But when it comes 


to potential new industries, the situation is just about as bad. 

In my experience the considerations that settle the location 

of a new industry are often of the most accidental and unpre- 

dictable kind. Once an industry has been successfully 

operated at any place in New Zealand it is ~_ probable 
e 


that factories will be begun in other parts of the country 
too, unless very large capital expenditure is involved, but 
the location of the first unit is quite likely to be decided by 
the place of residence of the first person who sees the 
possibilities of the industry. There are of course certain 
cases where availability of raw materials will be the decidin 
factor, but even then the question of which of severa 
materials is best transported may cause the decision as to 
locality to be a matter of judgment, and the upshot will 
probably depend on whose judgment is accepted. Some- 
times the raw material situation works in indirect ways. For 
example, I have recently been worrying the City Librarian 
for books about adhesives and one of the factors that has led 
to my doing so is the fact that some adhesives are made from 
dextrine, dextrine is made from certain starches, the only 
local source of suitable starch is potatoes, and there are 
important potato-growing areas near Dunedin. I think you 
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will agree that the City Librarian could not reasonably have 
been expected to foresee the demand for those particular 
books! 

Another complication is that the books that may be 
required at times by a particular industry do not bear any 
very obvious relationship to that industry. For example the 
other day a firm making medicinal products and wishing to 
expand its operations, required information as to the suit- 
ability of certain metals for construction of plant for its 
special purposes. The information was not to be found in 
any book on pharmaceutical operations, but I found it in a 
book on chemical engineering. That sort of thing is always 
happening. Any one of a dozen different industries might 
want information on the properties of dyestuffs and almost 
any industry may have occasion to consult a book on water 
supplies and their treatment. 

here are, of course, some books of such a highly special- 
ised nature that only a —_ few people are ever likely to 
consult them, and such books would hardly find a place in 
a public library in any case. On the other hand there are 
some books which ought, if at all possible, to be in every 
rincipal library, but there is a very large number of books 
in intermediate categories. 


DUNEDIN INDUSTRIES 


The following are the main industries centred in Dunedin. 
They are arranged in two main groups, chemical and engin- 
eering, though it is obvious that from a library point .of 
view there must be a great deal of overlapping, common 
problems, etc. Those marked with a cross are either the 
only such units in the country or else the most important 
in some respect. 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
x Woollen manufacture; Sulphuric acid; x Superphosphates; Phar- 
maceutical preparations; Matches; Paint; Lime and Cement; x Cera- 
mics; x Brewing; x Malt Extract; x Food packing; Canning and 
Preserving; x Confectionery; x Sugar of Milk; Tanning; x Fur 
Dressing and Dyeing; x Paper; Soap. 
ENGINEERING INDUSTRIES 
x Iron and Steel Rolling; x Casting and Foundry work; x Agri- 
cultural implements; x Ranges (coal, gas, electricity); General 
Engineering. 
OTHER MAJOR INDUSTRIES 


x Brush Making; Printing; x Rope manufacture; x Bee supplies; 
Boots and Shoes, 
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The first thing to notice is that the most important range 
of industries has a common basis in chemistry. In addition, 
of course, all must meet problems of mechanical and metal- 
lurgical engineering. With one exception there is no sign of 
any co-operation for purposes of documentation. The ex- 
ception is the Wool Manufacturers’ Research Association 
which, with government assistance, supports a research 
laboratory and library housed at Otago University. In other 
industries all large firms have private book collections, 
ranging from a few standard manuals in the manager’s office 
to a good specialised collection with long runs of technical 
journals. 

An interesting point to note is that even where money is 
devoted to a private library it is spent on providing literature 
rather than reference tools—the exact opposite of the position 
in England. No firms have trained librarians or such index- 
ing services as would put them in touch with the vast mass 
of printed material in the outside world. 


DUNEDIN BOOK RESOURCES 


So far we have only a very general idea of local book 
resources. We know roughly what special collections there 
are but we have not been able to evaluate them. This 
obviously requires very careful planning. Meanwhile we 
have made a start in two directions. The Wilson Standard 
Catalogue has been checked for Public and University hold- 
ings; a list of periodicals indexed by the Industrial Arts 
Index has been similarly checked. Results of the latter are 
as follows:— 


Number In Dunedin 
Listed. Libraries. 


Total on iain — ‘oni ita —_ ae 52 
Covering Chemical technology inn “ni ie an 17 
se Mining and metallurgy smal _ maa 7 
ed Electrical technology pee et in. aa 3 
~ Iron and Steel industry es i 3 
ie Physics (excluding electrical technology) 8 4 
sg Building sie sail pie ade on 3 2 
mi General Science _.... eae ee ai 3 3 
a Transport .... wt sini 7 mm wa 0 


Considering that the Industrial Arts Index covers only a 
selected maar of journals the above findings are far from 
impressive. They are qualified, however, by two things. In 
the first place the I.A.I. list is strongly American in bias and 
many of the journals may be satisfactorily replaced in Dune- 
din by similar English ones. In the second place, if our 
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survey were extended to all private firms the above figures 
would be increased. 

Neither of these qualifications altogether atones, though. 
A journal that is indexed in the I.A.I. is infinitely more use- 
ful than one that is not. And from the viewpoint of local 
industry in general a journal might just as well not be in 
Dunedin at all as be inaccessible in private hands. 


OTAGO UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


As a public reference library the Otago University Library 
is used to some extent by local industry, chiefly in its 
chemistry, mining, and metallurgy sections. Further inves- 
tigation is needed to show more precisely its actual and 
potential use. Meanwhile we can only say that works 
chemists make use of its Chemical Abstracts and the Indus- 
trial Arts Index, and that the development of a new soap 
factory was considerably assisted through the library procur- 
ing for it a microfilm copy of a German technical work 
unprocurable in New Zealand. 


SCHOOL LIBRARY SERVICE 


STATEMENT BY THE HON. H. G. R. MASON, 
MINISTER OF EDUCATION 


THE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT has been investigating recently 
ways and means of improving school libraries. As a result 
of its investigations a new scheme for the supply of child- 
ren’s books to primary, intermediate, and district high 
schools is to be set up. This new school library service will 
be on a circulating hei and will be administered by the 
Country Library Service. 

In the meantime this service is available only to schools 
in towns with a population of less than 10,000. Schools 
within the area of the circulating library schemes already 
operating in Otago and Taranaki will not pone dir- 
ectly, but will receive help indirectly through the grants of 
books which will be made to existing schemes. It is expected 
that arrangements will be made for the Travelling Library 
for the Rural Schools of Canterbury and Westland to be 
incorporated in the new scheme after the end of the present 
year. 

The number of schools which can be admitted to the new 
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service each year is limited by the number of books which 
it is possible to obtain at the present time. For this and 
other reasons it will be necessary to levy an annual charge 
upon schools which participate equivalent to the sum of one 
shilling per child served. It is hoped that it will not be 
necessary to make this charge upon the schools for more than 
the first two or three years that each school belongs to the 
service, but no definite promise regarding this can be made 
yet. 

The books supplied to each school will be equal in num- 
ber to that of the children in the school from Standard I 
upwards. All the books will be exchanged once a year and 
part exchanges may be made once, or, in the case of the 
smallest schools, twice, during the year. Thus a school with 
200 pupils on the roll from Standard I to Form II 
inclusive would receive 200 books at a time and would pa 
£10 per annum. The secondary departments of district hig 
schools are eligible to join the scheme. Payment must be 
made from School Committee, Parents’ Association, or other 
funds. No part of the charge must be levied upon indivi- 
dual children. The payment made by the school is a 
small fraction of the actual cost of the books which 
schools will receive. The main cost of the scheme is being 
provided from education funds. The charge for transport 
one way will be borne by the school. 

Three methods of distributing the books will be used, in 
the following order of preference:— 


(a) District distribution with a public library acting as 
the district centre and carrying out the work of exchange. 
The public library will be repaid for its work by a grant of 
books which will be available for its own use and which will 
serve also as the district pool. Only free public libraries, or 
subscription libraries with free junior departments, will be 
asked to do this work. In a few cases it may be convenient 
for the public ewe | to act not only as the exchange centre 
for a district, but also as the locale of the book supply to 
schools in the immediate neighbourhood, but, as a general 
rule, the books will be sent to the schools. 

(b) District distribution with a centrally situated school 
acting as district centre. 

(c) Direct distribution to schools from the headquarters 
of the Country Library Service in the North Island and the 
Christchurch depot of that Service in the South Island. 

The selection, purchase, and preparation of books will 
be carried out at the headquarters of the Country Library 
Service. District centres will be responsible only for the 
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work of exchange. The Country Library Service now has 
40,000 children’s books on order for the school library ser- 
vice. 

Great importance is attached to the inclusion of younger 
children in the scheme and applications on behalf of upper 
standards only will not be accepted. The books supplied 
will be drawn from the rich field of modern children’s 
literature. The majority will be in story form, but some 
books of information will be included, and it is hoped later 
to offer a full junior reference service. In the meantime 
schools are urged to use the library grants which are available 
to them through their Boards for the purpose of building up 
a collection of those reference books which they need to have 
at hand permanently. A list of recommended reference 
books will be issued by the Department shortly. 


Distribution is planned to begin in April 1942, and it is 
estimated that 20,000 children can be admitted to the 
scheme between April and October, 1942. Applications for 
admission to the School Library Service should be made to 
the Director, Country Library Service, Parliament Buildings, 
Wellington, not later than December 31, 1941. Early re- 
ceipt of applications will be helpful. The number of 
children on the roll in each Standard and Form should be 
stated. Private schools which are open to Government 
inspection may apply for participation in the service. In the 
event of the number of applications received exceeding those 
which can be accepted, rural schools will be given preference, 
and public schools will be admitted before private schools. 
Details regarding the administration of the scheme will be 
supplied upon acceptance of the application. The local levy 
should be paid when notice of acceptance is received. 


A grant of books suitable for younger children will be 
offered during 1942 to the school library services operatin 
in Otago and Taranaki. This grant will be conditiona 
upon the service given being extended to cover all 
standards and forms from Standard I upwards. If the 
books now on order are all received safely it will be possible 
to offer existing services one book for each child in Stan- 
dards I and II in the schools serviced in 1941. This 
grant will not be an annual one. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor, 

NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES. 

Sir, 

I have lately received the current copy of NEW ZEALAND 
LIBRARIES and would like to make a few comments on the 
article on Financing the School Library, which I suppose is 
one of the series for the Manual. If I criticise the article 
in any way, it is only that I feel very ——_ that certain 
a which the author does not stress should receive pub- 
icity. 

A good deal of the article is devoted to ways and means 
of working beyond the actual income. No real library can 
be built up by means of the shifts to which schools are so 
often driven, since the library has no actual income, or in 
many cases, very little. We should fight hard for regular, 
adequate income and never admit officially the possibility of 
getting books from “drives” and suchlike schemes. ‘Too 
often we have been convinced that we must rely on such 
expedients, whereas I am sure we should enquire more into 
the financing of the schools to see if any funds exist for 
libraries. 

The means of obtaining regular grants do exist, and it is 
from this point we should start. There is plenty of interest 
among teachers in libraries, but enthusiasm is usually 

uickly quenched by the reply from financial powers that 
there are no funds to draw on and by the necessity to depend 
on these pitiful drives, etc. The position really is this. 
Secondary Schools (I am not sure of the situation in Tech- 
nical Schools, but think they have more generous grants 
than Secondary Schools) have funds from two sources:— 

(1) Endowment income which covers the upkeep and 
repairing of the buildings. 

(2) A grant for incidental expenses under Section 100 of 
the Education Act, 1914 (amended 1920). 

From this second account come all class materials, heating, 
lighting, cleaning, care of grounds, etc., and School Libraries 
are — mentioned (p. 24 of the Secondary School 
Regulations). 

Some schools have grounds and buildings that require 
heavier expenditure than others, but the Incidental Grant 
is sufficiently generous to allow a fixed sum to be budgeted 
every year ie the Library. If the school authorities are 
sufficiently convinced of the importance of the library as an 
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essential part of the working equipment of the school, it 
should be possible in all but the smallest schools to set aside 
£20 a term until the library is properly equipped and all 
sections are well balanced. When that is done, a smaller 
sum per term could be allocated to keep it up to date and 
make replacements. Periodicals would require a sum of 
£10 or £12 a year. 

In addition most schools collect a fee of 2/6 to 5/- a term 
from pupils for sports and general purposes of all kinds. 
The actual care of the library—material for repairs, binding, 
stationery, etc.—could be paid from this fund and occasion- 
ally, when the fund is healthy, books could be bought for 
the library. 

It is obvious from what I have written above that the 
proper source of School Library income is the Grant for 
Incidental Expenses. It is the existence of this fund that is 
insufficiently known and in the knowledge of this source and 
its employment, lies the solution of the problem of financing 
the shed library. 


Yours, etc., 
E. F. TURNER 


Girls’ High School, 
Palmerston North. 


FROM OUR CONTEMPORARIES 


“Our readers know that the National Central Library 
suffered severely in a recent air raid. We learn with great 
pleasure that the Rockefeller Foundation made a grant of 
£2,200 for the current year in order to enable the Library 
to meet some of its most pressing difficulties. So far the full 
extent of the loss of books is not known, but we understand 
that a great many books have been saved, and, even if the 
upper stories of the building are lost, a temporary roof of 
sufficient strength can be placed across the building and it 
will be possible to make it weatherproof and usable. The 
fact that the N.C.L. has not been allowed to go out of action 
— on which the Librarian and staff may be congratu- 
ated.” 

—The Library World, XLIII, No. 499, Je’41. 
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